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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
(Continued. ) 


‘In the spring of 1683, asecond assembly 
was held in the new city of Philadelphia, 
and a great number of laws were passed. 
Among other good regulations, it was en- 
acted, that, in order to prevent lawsuits, 
three arbitrators, called peace makers, should 
be chosen by eyery county court, to hear 
and determine small differences between 
man and man. This assembly granted to the 
governor an impost on certain goods ex- 
ported and imported, which he, after ac- 
knowledging their goodness, was pleased, 
for the encouragement of the traders, “ freely 
to remit.” But the most distinguished act 
of this assembly was, their acceptance of 
another frame of government, which the 
proprietor had devised, which was “ in part 
conformed to the first, in part modified ac- 
cording to the act of settlement, and in part 


essentially different from both.” The most. 


materia! alterations were the reducing the 
number of the assembly from seventy two 
to fifty four, and the giving the governor a 
negative, in lieu of a treble voice in acts of 
legislation. Their “ thankful acceptance of 
this second charter was a proof of his great 
ascendency over them, and the confidence 
which they placed in him; but these changes 
were regarded by some as a departure from 
the principles on which the original com- 
pact was grounded. 

The state of the province at this time has 
heen compared to that of “a father and his 
family; the latter united by interest and af- 
fection, the former revered for the wisdom 
of his institutions, and the indulgent use of 
his authority. Those who were ambitious of 
repose found it in Pennsylvania, and as none 
returned with an evil report of the land, 
numbers followed. All partook of the leaven 
which they found; the community wore the 
same equal face; no one aspired, no one was 
oppressed; industry was sure of profit, know- 
ledge of esteem, and virtue of veneration.” 
When we contemplate this agreeable pic- 
ture, we cannot but lament that Mr. Penn 
should ever have quitted his province; but, 
after residing in it about two years, he found 
himself urged, by motives of interest as 
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well as philantrophy, to return to England. | 
At his departure, in the summer of 1684, 
his capital city, then only of two years stand- | 
ing, contained nearly three hundred houses, 
and two thousand inhabitants; besides which, 
there were twenty other settlements begun, 
including those of the Dutch and Swedes. 
He left the administration of government in 
the hands of the council and assembly, hav- 
ing appointed five commissioners to preside 
in his place. 

The motives of his return to England 
were two: A controversy with lord Balti- 
more, the proprietor of Maryland, concern- 
ing the limits of their respective patents; 
and a’concern for his brethern, who were 
suffering by the operation of the penal laws 
against dissenters from the established 
church. 

The controversy with lord Baltimore ori- 
ginated in the construction of “the fortieth 
degree of latitude,” which Penn’s heirs con- 
tended was the beginning, and Baltimore’s 
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difference being sixty nine miles and a half.* 

The other cause of Mr. Penn’s departure 
for England proved a source of much greater 
vexation, and involved consequences injuri- 
ous to his reputation and interest. His cone 
cern for his suffering brethren induced him 
to use the interest which he had at court 
for their relief. He arrived in the month of 
August, and the death of Charles, which 
happened the next February, brought to the 
throne James II. under whom, when lord 
high admiral, Penn’s father had commanded, 








and who had always maintained a steady 
friendship with the son. This succession 
rather increased than diminished his attach- 
ment to the court; but as James openly pro- 
fessed himself a Papist, and the prejudices 
of a great part of the nation against him 
were very high, it was impossible for his 
intimate friends to escape the imputation of 
being Popishly affected. Penn had before 
been suspected to be a Jesuit, and what now 
contributed to fix the stigma upon him was, 





his writing a book on “the liberty of con- 
science,” a darling principle at court, and | 

* For the particulars of this controversy, and its | 
final decision by lord chancellor Hardwicke in 1750, | 
see Douglas’s Summary II. 309, and Vesey’s Re- 





vindicating the duke of Buckingham, who 
had written on the same subject. Another 
circumstance which strengthened the sus- 
picion, was his taking lodgings at Kensing- 
ton, in the neighborhood of the court, and 
his frequent attendance there, to solicit the 
liberation of his brethren who now filled the 
prisons of the kingdom. 

He endeavored to allay these suspicions 
by publishing an address to his brethren, 
in which he refers to their knowledge of 
his character, principles and writings, for 
eighteen years past, and expresses his love 
of moderation, and his wish that the natiou 
might not become “ barbarous for Christiani- 
ty, nor abuse one another for God’s sake.” 
But what gave him the greatest pain was, 
that his worthy friend Dr. Tillotson had en- 
tertained the same suspicion, and expressed 
it in his conversation. To him he wrote an 


| expostulary letter, and the doctor frankly 


owned to him the ground of his apprehen- 
sion, which Penn so fully removed, that Dr. 
Tillotson candidly acknowledged his mistake, 
and made it his business on all occasions to 
vindicate Penn’s character.* This ingenuous 
acknowledgment from a gentleman of so 
much information, and so determined an 
enemy to popery, is one of the best evidences 
which.can be had of Mr. Penn’s integrity 
in this respect; but the current of popular 
prejudice was at that time so strong, that it 
was not in the power of so great and good 
a man as Dr, Tillotson to turn it. 

Had Mr. Penn fallen in with the discon- 
tented part of the nation, and encouraged 
the emigration of those who dreaded the 
consequences of king James’s open profes- 
sion of popery, he might have made large 
additions to the number of his colonists, 
and greatly increased his fortune; but he 
had received such assurances from the king, 
of his intention to introduce universal tole- 
ration, that he thought it his duty to wait 
for the enlargement which his brethren 
must experience from the expected event. 
His book on liberty of conscience, address- 
ed to the king and council, had not been 
published many days, before the king issued 
a general pardon, and instructed the judges 


* These letters, which do honor to both the writ- 
ers, are printed in the first volume of Penn’s work’s, 





ports I. 444, 








' and in the Biographia Britannica. 
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of assize on their respective circuits to ex- 
tend the benefit of it to the Quakers in par- 
ticular. In consequence of this, about fifteen 
hundred, who had been confined im the pri- 
sons. were set at liberty. This was followed 
by a declaration for liberty of conscience, 
and for suspending the execution of the 
penal laws against dissenters, which was an 
vecasion of great joy to all denominations 
of them. The Quakers, at their next general 
meeting, drew up an address of thanks to 
the king, which was presented by Mr. Penn. 

The declaration of indulgence, being a 
specimen of that dispensing power which 
the house of Stuart were fond of assuming, 
and being evidently intended to favor the 
free exercise of the Popish religion, gave 
an alarm to the nation, and caused very se- 
vere censures on those who, having felt the 
benefit of it, had expressed their gratitude 
in terms of affection and respect. The 
Quakers in particular became very obnox- 
ious, and the prejudice against Penn, as an 
abettor of the arbitrary maxims of the court, 
was increased, though on a candid view of 
the matter, there is no evidence that he 
sought any thing more than an impartial and 
universal liberty of conscience.* 

It is much to be regretted, that he had 
not taken this critical opportunity to return 
to Pennsylvania. His controversy with lord 
Baltimore had been decided by the council, 
and his pacific principle ought to have led 
him to acquiesce in their determination, as 
‘lid his antagonist. He had accomplished 
his purpose with regard to his brethren the 
Quakers, who, being delivered from their 
difficulties, were at liberty either to remain 
in the kingdom, or follow him to America. 
The state of the province was such as to 
require his presence, and he might at this 
time have resumed his office, and carried 
on his business in Pennsylvania with the 
greatest probability of spending the remain- 
der of his days there in usefulness and peace. 

(To be continued.) 
——»_ +o 


From the Baltimore Evening Post. 


CEOGRAPHY OF CARACCAS. 
(Concluded.) 


Lakes. The lakes are numerous. The 
chief of them are those of Maracaibo and 


' *«« Tf an universal charity, if the asserting an im- 
partial liberty of conscience, if doing to others as 
one would be done by, and an open avowing and 
steady practising of these things, i times, and 
to all parties, will justly lay a tn a the reflec- 
tion of being a Jesuit or Papist, I must not only 
submit to the character, but embrace it; and I can 
bear it with more pleasure than it is possible for 
them with any justice to give it tome.” Penn’s Let. 
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Valencia. The first is one and fifty leagues 
in circumference, the latter about forty two 
miles long and twelve broad; both are navi- 
gable, and abound with wild duck and 
other game. Twenty rivers empty into the 
lake of Valencia, though it has no visible 
outlet. 

Rivers. The whole of this country is 
well watered; the Oronoko, Guigues, To- 
cuyo, Aroa Tuy Unara, Neveri, Manzanares 
and Cariaco, are the principal rivers. 
Ports. The chief ports are Porteta, Mara- 
caibo, Coro, Port Cavello, (several ports in 
the bays of Turiamo and Ocumara) Laguira, 
Port Francis, Barcelona, Cumana and Araya. 
The coast is intersected by many bays and 
guifs. 

Mines. Gold mines were formerly wrought 
in this country; but abandoned in conse- 
quence, in some instances, of the revolt of 
the Indians and blacks, and in others, by 
reason of the unhealthiness of their situa- 
tions. The vestiges of them are at present 
lost, being destroyed by the Indians. Some 
copper mines are worked in the jurisdiction 
of St. Philip, about two hundred quintals of 
which is exported. 

Finances. The nett receipt of all the taxes 
and duties in Caraccas amounts to about 
$1,300,000, the expences of every kind to an 
average for several years of about $1,500,000. 
But the exclusive sale of Tobacco produced 
to the king’s revenue $700,000, not includ- 
ed in the above. 

The seasons. Winter and summer com- 
plete the whole year, rain and drought mark 
their boundaries. To winter, the rainy sea- 
son, are assigned the months from April to 
November. 

Mountains. A chain of mountains, start- 
ing from the Andes and losing itself in the 
island of Trinidad, runs through the country. 
There are also many other ridges. To these 
are attributed the happy temperature of the 
atmosphere of Caraccas. The mountains 
are not very lofty, generally fit for improve- 
ment, and habitable. 

The captain general had a salary of $9,000 
per annum. His perquisites were, perhaps, 
much more valuable. His term of office 
was for seven years. He was president of 
the audience at Caraccas, which was com- 
posed of the captain general, a regent at 
$5,300 per annum, three oidors at $3,300 
each, two fiscals at $3,300 each, a reporter 
at $500, with perquisites, and an alguazil 
major; their official dress was black, with a 
white wand suspended from a button hole. 
It held a session every day except holidays. 
Its prerogatives and powers were very ex- 
tensive, it also had some peculiar privileges. 





to Sec. Popple, Oct. 24, 1688, 


the command of the captain general of Ca- 
raccas consisted of 13,093 men, about one 
third of whom were troops of the line and 
artillery, the rest a well organized militia, 
completely equipped. 

Religion. The established religion of Ca- 
raccas is the Roman Catholic. The inquisi- 
tion had full sway in these provinces. There 
are three bishops with splendid livings, with 
a numerous inferior clergy. The curates are 
spoken of as being generally amiable men. 
Missionaries are numerous, they have sala- 
ries from 150 to 200 dollars each per annum. 
The convents are on a rapid decline, though 
possessed of very great wealth. The churches 
are grand and exceedingly rich, some of 
them are asylums, i. e. places of refuge for 
the violaters of the law. The tythes yield 
$100,000 per annum. 

Manners and customs. The creoles (native 
inhabitants, descendants of Spaniards) are 
much attached to their country. They are 
on the increase, but population is supposed 
to be greatly retarded by the number of 
monks and priests. Public education is but 
little attended to in this captaincy, though 
there are some very good schools; and the 
people have a great aptitude for the scien- 
ces, being possessed of a quick and pene- 
trating mind. They universally appropriate 
two or three hours to a nap after dinner. 
Marriages are contracted at very early ages. 
A youth, not married at the age of twenty, 
is accounted dilatory. The joint ages of the 
parties very often do not exceed thirty 
years; a girl is allowed to be marriageable 
at twelve, a youth at fourteen years. The 
people are generally hospitable and courte- 
ous, and yisit each other frequently. They 
are said to be very litigious. Caraccas is 
one of the best soils for lawyers in the world, 
who ‘pluck the geese,’ to the value of 
$1,000,000 per annum. The slaves are treat- 
ed with much lenity, as is common through 
the Spanish settlements, and much exertions 
made to instruct them in the tenets of Chris- 
tianity. On a complaint being preferred and 
substantiated, the master is compelled to 
sell his slave at a price not exceeding $300, 
let the slave have cost what it may, and for 
the same sum the slave can compel his 
master to grant him his freedom. The freed- 
men are numerous, about one third of the 
whole number of people; but under the old 
government could hold no office of honor 
or profit, and were likewise subject to many 
restraints. The artists and mechanics are 
mostly freedmen. Marriages between the 
people of color and the whites are prohibited, 
yet not unfrequently take place. 

The Indiane, (the Caribs on the Oronoke 





Military force. The military force under 





excepted) scattered over this great tract of 
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country, are mild and inoffensive. They 
cetain many of their original manners and 
customs, and do not love labor, though some 
of them are industrious and wealthy. Many 
powerful tribes are unsubdued; the Caribs 
never will be, but by extirpation. They 
formerly maintained dreadful wars against 
the Spaniards, but at present are unmolested. 
The subdued Indians have made considerable 
advances in civilization, and most of them 
are members of the church, but the inquisi- 
tion has no power over them. While the 
mines were worked in Caraccas, they fre- 
quently revolted; since then, they have re- 
mained quiet. Some of them cultivate their 
own land, but they generally make a living 
by laboring for the whites at stipulated pri- 
ces, and altogether compose about one-tenth 
of the population of the country. 
neat 
For the Repertory. 
VIRTUE. 

Virtue, which is the offspring of religion, 
is of the greatest use in delivering men 
from the tormenting solicitude of doubt, by 
presenting a general system of conduct; and 
above all, by marking fixed points to direct 
them, by telling them what to love, choose, 
and do. Thus, while men, carried away by 
their imagination, continually allow that they 
are deceived by phantoms, and lend the 
most glowing colors to those which have 
just escaped them, virtue sets no value but 
on what it possesses, and knows not regret. 
It would seem, at the first glance, that the 
desires and caprices of the imagination can- 
not agree with any kind of restraint. How- 
ever it is not less true, that those trifling 
forerunners of our will have need of a guide, 
and often of a master. Our first inclinations 
and sentiments: are frequently uncertain, 
weak and wavering: it is of consequence to 
our happiness, that this trembling stalk 
should be fixed and supported; and such is 

the service virtue renders to the human mind. 

We see not any uniformity in the conduct 
of those who are not influenced by motives 
of duty. They have too many things to re- 
gulate, too many to decide about every in- 
stant, when convenience is their only guide. 
To simplify the management of ourselves, 
we should submit to the government of a 
principle which may be easily applied to 

most of our deliberations. 

In short, virtue has this great advantage, 
that it finds its happiness in a kind of res- 
pect for the rights and claims of the differ- 
ent members of the community, and that all 
its sentiments seem to unite themselves to 
the general harmony. The passions, on the 
contrary, are almostalways hostile. The vain 


man desires that others should grace his 
triumphs; the proud wishes them to feel 
their inferiority; the ambitious, that they keep 
clear of his pursuit; the imperious, that they 
bend to him. It is the same of the different 
competitions, which an excessive love of 
praise, high reputation or fortune gives birth 
to. In the path they choose, every one 
wishes to go alone, or advance before all the 
rest; and, occupied about their own interest, 
they clash ,inconsiderately with those of 
others. Virtue, very different in following 
its course, fears neither rivals nor competi- 
tors. It does not jostle with any one; the 
road is spacious, and all may walk at their 
ease. It is an orderly alliance, of which 
morality is the knot, drawing together by 
the same motives and hopes held in common, 
that chain of duties and sentiments which 
unite the-virtues of men to the ideal model 
of all perfection. 

Virtue, which guards us from the snares 
of our senses, and checks our blind desires, 
is besides, the basis of the most precious 
wisdom. But it is not the interest of a day, 
! or the pleasures of a moment, that it pro- 
tects: it is the whole of life, that it takes 
under its superintendency. It is to speak 
metaphorically, the vindicator of futurity, 
the representative of duration, and becomes 
to the feelings, what foresight is to the 
mind. We must then, with respect to private 
manners, consider virtue as a prudent friend, 
taught by the experience of all ages, who 
directs our steps, and never lets the flam- 
beau waver, whose salutary light ought to 
guide them. Our tumultuous passions dis- 
pute the honor of partaking the government. 
It is necessary a master should assign to 
each its proper limits; one who would keep in 
peace all those petty domestic tyrants would 
remind us of the image of Ulysses arriy- 
ing suddenly in the midst of the hundred 
kings who had taken possession of his palace. 

Would not virtue, some will say, severe 
in its judgments, and austere in its forms, 
deprive us of the greatest happiness, the 
pleasure of being loved? I reply, that 
virtue in its most improved state, has not 
this character. I represent it to myself as 
a just sentiment of order; far from banish- 
ing all other comforts, it leads to them. 
Thus, benevolence and forbearance, which 
agree so well with human weakness, the 
social spirit, so consistent with our nature, 
urbanity in discourse and manner, that ami- 
able expression of a heart, which seeks to 
unite itself to others, all those qualities, 
very far from being strangers to virtue, are 
its attendants and brightest ornaments 

Virtue then enlarges the mind, gives dig- 








nity to the character, and invests it with 
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every thing becoming. Of all the qualities 
of men, the most rare, the most apt to cre- 
ate respect, is that elevation of thougit, 
sentiment and manners, that majestic con® 
sistency of character which truth alone can 
presume, but ‘which the least exaggeration, 
the most trival affectation, would disconcert 
or barish. This resembles not pride, and 





still less vanity; as one of its ornaments is, 

that it never seeks for the homage of others. 

There is, in every virtue, a kind of beauty 

which charms us without reflection; our 

moral sense, when improved by education, 
is pleased with that social harmony which 
the sentiments of justice preserve. These’ 
enjoyments are unknown to men, whose 
selfishness renders them insensible to every 
kind of concord: as they appear to me to 
deserve our contempt in one essential point. 
It is, that they profit by the respect others 
have for order, without being willing to 
subject themselves to the same rules, and 
without declaring publicly their intention 

It seems to me, that in this view, a defec‘ 
of morality is indeed a breach of the laws 
of hospitality. 

Virtue, in its most improved state, virtue. 
such as we have represented, is not the 
work of a moment: it is necessary that it 
should be called forth and strengthened by 
degrees. But it would be nipped when it 
first begins to unfold itself, if we destroyed 
the simple opinions which serve to educate 
it, if we overturned the only end which can 
be perceived by all minds, and if we weak 
ened the sentiments which connect it with 
those who respect the laws of morality, and 
who promote this cultivation by their com- 
mendations and esteem. ALTAMONT. 

——e 


For the Repertory. 


To Nobody, Somebody, Anybody and Everybody in 
the practice of duelling. 
Gentlemen, 

Although I am no duellist myself, I have 
no objection to your amusing yourselves in 
shooting at each other, provided you confine 
your operations within the circle of those 
whose brains of frather waft them to the 
pistol’s mouth, where, with one foot upon 
the laws of God and the other upon the laws 
of man, they hurry each other into the pre- 
sence of Omnipetence with unwashed hands; 
but to prevent the consequences oi your frhi- 
lanthrofiic amusements extending to those 
unfashionable creatures who do not like to 
murder or be murdered, L adyise you for the 
future not to give so much publicity to your 
challenges, places of meeting, &c. for be it 
known unto you, that in consequence of the 





challenge in number six of the Repertory I 
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and a particular friend of mine have suffer- 
ed severely. 

In support of this allegation I shall relate 
the circumstances as they occurred. 

I was sitting, a few days since, in my neigh- 
bor Caustic’s back parlor, talking with oid 
captain Grummit about Cadiz, when in came | 
a sleek haired youth in linsey trowsers with 
a letter for Dr. Fungus. I did not know the 
hand; it was signed “ Marmaduke Melon,” 
and the writer informed me that his father 
had broken some bones by a fall, was dan- 
gerously ill, and wanted me immeciiately at 
his house near Cooper’s ferry on the Jersey 
shore. I was at a loss how to act; I knew 
not the family requiring my assistance, and 
though not in circumstances to refuse a pa- 
tient, was afraid to trust myself upon the 
water with the young Jerseyman who stood 
before me. I mentioned my distress to the 
captain, who kindly offered me his boat, add- 
ing with an **** that the boy might make 
the best of his way home, and Jack, his cabin 
boy, should pull me over before I could snap 
my fingers; and I will go and steer the boat, 
said he. 

Rather more pleased at this proposal than 
Miss Clementina,* whose lowering brow 
frowned disapprobation of the captain’s po- 
liteness, I procured my case of instruments 
and Was soon seated in the boat beside the 
captain, who had provided himself with a 
double barreled gun, humorously remark- 
ing, that while I was setting bones he might 
be breaking a few if there was any game in 
the neighborhood. 

We soon reached the shore, and our feet 
had scarcely pressed the sand when a mo- 
tion in the underwood arrested the captain’s 
attention. Tis a rabbit, said he, and the dead- 
ly weapon was levelled at the spot, when I 
heard a whisper in the bushes, “ tis the par- 
ty.’ The captain heard it not; the sight had 
already been taken; his finger was stretched 
upon the trigger; when, nerved by the im- 
pulse of the moment, I pulled him round; 
«“ It is a man,” exclaimed I, and in a mo- 
ment we were surrounded by a number of 
countrymen. “ These are they,” they voci- 
ferated one and all, and laid violent hands 
upon us. The captain’s gun flew one way 
und he was dragged another, whilst I and 
my instrument case were hurried along af- 
ter him. 

“ Who are you?” said one of them to me. 
« | am a surgeon,” said I, “ on my busi- 
ness.” “ I told you so,” said he, turning to 
his comrades; “ these are the very fellows.” 
“ Be’nt you a second to a duel, mister?” said 
ahother. “ No,” T said, “ 1 am second to no- 
body.” “ Second to Nobody! that will do, he 
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confesses, bring him along.” In the mean 
time the captain suffered himself to be led 
along in silence, hearing the questions of his 
leaders with that taciturnity for which men 
of his profession are so often remarked when 
in trouble or danger. 

After a short walk we reached a farm 
house. “ Is the squire at home?” said the 
foremost of our escort. “ He is in his room,” 
replied a fat girl, showing us through the 
log kitchen into the stone part of the house. 
We were soon in the presence of the re- 
tailer of homespun justice, “ Who are the 
prisoners?” said he. “ This,” said one, shak- 
ing me by the collar, “ this one has confes- 
sed that he is Nobody’s second, but as to 
the other we can get nothing out on ’im.” 
Here a sturdy fellow gave the captain a tug 
and asked him if his name was not Nobody. 
“ T’ll tell you hat,” said the captain, break- 
ing silence for the first time since he was 
carried in, “ V')\ tell you what, if I had you 
out of this room I’d soon convince you that 
Iam somebody.” The captors chuckled at 
this speech. “ That is enough,” said the se- 
cond Daniel; “ I commit them both to stand 
their trials for duelling at the next court. If 
they had not confessed, these two -numbers 
of the Repertory are sufficient to convict 
them. Clap them into the smoak house.” 
This order was immediately obeyed, and we 
were incarcerated in sooty darkness. 
During our confinement the captain never 
spoke; and I, the innocent cause of his trou- 
ble, dared not break the silence. At the dawn 
of the next morning a key turned in the door 
of our prison and we beheld a wagon ready 
to convey us to the country gaol. Judge our 
surprise and pleasure when in the driver 
we recognised the sleck headed youth who 
brought me the letter the day before. He 
instantly left the wagon for his master’s with 
the intelligence of our maltreatment, and 
through Mr. Melon’s intercession and state- 
ment we were immediately liberated. After 
brushing off the soot and taking a glass of 
his American wine we left him in a fair way 
of recovery, and were soon landed on the 
Pennsylvania shore. 

The captain has not quite recovered his 
serenity yet. For my part I assure you, 
young gentlamen, I forgive the past, but 
sincerely hdpe you will be more circum- 
spect for the future. 

FRANCIS FUNGUS, M. D. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

Amid the disorders and confusion which 

mingle with the happiness of this life, the 





* Vide «« The Eye,” vol. i. p. 77. 





good and virtuous have a resource to which 


they can fly from the assaults of designing 
men. And considering the frailty of human 
nature, such a provision was necessary. 
Happy is that man who is blest with a good 
conscience. It is that staff which can give 
support when illgotten treasures and fame 
will be of little service. When the trumpet 
of slander is directed against his character, 
the still, small voice of conscience. which 
slumbers not, whispers in his ear. Guided 
by virtuous integrity he need not fear the 
shafts of malice; that sacred monitor, whose 
judgments are all just, will bear him guilt- 
less and appear his friend. Conscience was 
as necessary to the happiness of man in this 
life as his reason: without it, he would be 
little better than the brutes which perish; 
in the possession of it, he is truly the noblest 
work of God. The real value of a good 
conscience is most sensibly felt by those 
who do not enjoy it. If it be asked what is 
meant by a good conscience, I answer, it is, 
in my opinion, a selfconviction of having 
acted in a correct and upright manner. Let 
us suppose the case of a culprit arraigned 
at the bar of justice for having destroyed a 
fellow creature without any just provocation. 
How miserable his situation! his ears are 
saluted with nothing but accusations of 
guilt, and his conscience proclaims him a 
murderer. The voice of his brother’s blood 
crying from the ground, conveys more hor- 
ror to the soul than the cries of ten thou- 
sand accusers. Had he a friend? even that 
friend is his enemy, and his worst foe is the 
monitor within. Who can plead his desperate 
cause, when he becomes his own accuser? 
Were he to deny the faci, repel the charge 
and plead innocence, the witness in his bo- 
som would baffle his efforts and confound 
the guilty culprit. Forsaken by his friends 
and left to the remorse of his conscience, 
he falls a prey to despair and greedy indig- 
nation. Here then is a tragicat proof of the 
inestimable value of a good conscience. 
But let us reverse the picture. We behold 
an innocent man charged with the commis- 
sion of an enormous crime. The tongue of 
slander and calumny is ever active and soon 
creates a thousand enemies. But of what im- 
portance is all the reproach and apparent 
disgrace? With conscience for his friend, 
2 can assert his innocence witly boldness; 
and even though injustice should be his re- 
ward, he may content himself with reflect- 
ing on the sincerity of his heart and the 
purity of his motives. 
Let him but feel that conscience is his friend, 
And all his doubts and fears shall have an end. 
Of what consequence is it to achieve by 
some desperate enterprise the character of 





a great man? Traitors haye been called the 
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best blood of their country; murderers have 
been honored with promotion to office for 
the very act of destroying human beings, 
and the vilest of the vile may possibly 
through deception receive the applause of 
many. But what is honor, what is sordid 
fame? tis vapor which is dissipated in a 
moment, tis volatile as the air. Conscience 
alone can support us on this fluctuating 
stage, and it is this only which can afford 
real contentment and happiness. Who would 


then for the sake of paltry honor forego the | 


enjoyments of a good conscience? There is 
no character, no situation in life in which 
we can be placed where we would not de- 
rive advantage from this great blessing. 
Surrounded by so great a variety of beings, 
with many enemies and few friends, we are 
exposed continually to unjust accusations 
and false reports, which are credited too 
easfly by an unthinking world. Valuable then 
is a good conscience, and truly happy is that 
man who feels its real work. T. D. M. 





For the Repertory. 


THE CONTEMPLATOR. 
No. L 


Conjectures concerning the poetic fiction that the 
summit of Olympus was the place where the 
gods assembled in council. 


It is a thing well known that numbers of 
the fables of antiquity arose from certain ap- 
pearances in nature, the cause of which was 
not very perfectly known, and which by some 


"was considered as supernatural. Among these 


g 






appearances was the aurora borealis, or north- 
ern light. This phenomenon has three dif- 
ferent appearances; one in the polar circle, 
anogher in the middle latitudes of France, 
A and Germany, and the northern 
parts of Spain and Italy, and a third in the 
inland parts of Spain, south of Greece. These 
countries lie *between thirty and forty de- 
grees of north fatitude, not far from the 
bounds beyond which those lights are never 
seen. 

In the sky which is there irregularly co- 
vered with flakes of luminous matter, the 
aurora borealis forms directly over their 
heads a kind of cap, of which can be seen 
no more than the edge; and though it pro- 
bably very much alarms them at first, yet 
its frequency has perhaps so much familiar- 
ized it to them, that they confound it with 
the twilight and with other phenomena pe- 
culiar to their country. Butdm middle jati- 
tudes, the circumstances that have attended 
the greater kind of these lights, which rirely 
happened, always alarmed the inhabitauts anc 
they regarded them as presages of ‘misfor- 
‘une. They fancied the streanis of light that 




















were perpetually shooting upwards towards 
the zenith, to represent two armies engaged 
in battle; and converted the luminous flakes, 
either white or colored, that were scen 
arising from the ether heaven, and those 
clouds of a dark red streaked with violet, 
which are sometime mixed with them, into 
the heads of giants or monsters separated 
from their bodies, flaming chariots or armed 
men; they also fancied that they distinctly 
heard the clashing of swords and sounds of 
trumpets, and were persuaded by the credu- 
lous that those vapors condensed in showers 
of blood. 

But in latitudes further south, where this 
phenomenon was rare, and there was secn 
only a lambert light, not much elevated 
above the horizon, it was a pleasing object, 
and never caused terror, but on the contrary 
inspired cheerfulness, and the name by which 
it is distinguished in China, signifies “a 
thing beautiful and admirable to behold.” In 
the middle ages, when fairyism and enciant- 
ment had taken possession of the mind, the 
inhabitants of Germany discovered in the 
aurora borealis their fairy Morgan, or 
otherwise called Morgania, whose palace 
sparkled with chrystal and precious stones, 
and was decorated with arcades and co- 
lumns: And when the appearance happened 
in remote ages the Greeks thought they saw 
Jupiter and the gods assembled in council on 
Olympus. 

But under the name of Olympus I com- 
prehend, as they did, the whole chain of 
lofty mountains that divides Thessaly from 
Macedonia, and lies to the north of Achaia 
and Pholide, and the whole of Greece pro- 
perly so called, which was the ancient Hel- 
las, a country remarkable for poetic fictions. 

Homer has often mentioned the summit 
of Olympus in the plural, and upon its ridge 
places the palace of the gods; a particular 
which ought to be noted, for this reason, 
because if Olympus had terminated in one 
point or summit, it must be supposed that 
the imhabitants of Thessaly and Ancient 
Greece could have seen the aurora borealis 
only to the east or the west of that point, 
and consequently only a small number of 
the inhabitants of that country would have 
seen it in a direction that favored the notion 
of its being occasioned by the assembly of 
the gods upon that mountain: philosophers 
have often asserted that all the north part of 
their horizon is bounded by a chain of very 
lofty mountains, and of great amplitude, all 
the inhabitants saw the phenomenon over 
Oiympus; and all therefore agreed that on 
the summit the gods assembled in council. 

ALONZO. 


Subject to be continued. 








For the Repertory. 


How sweet when morning blushes dawn, 
And summer winds perfume the grove, 
To mark the beauties of the morn 
In converse with the maid I love. 


Along the winding rivers course 
Delighted oft we love to stray, 
And listen to its murmurings hoarse, 
Or see the snowy lambkins play. 


The fragrant flowers that round us spring, 
In wreaths I twine to bind her brow, 
And sweetest rose buds fly to bring, 
And bid them in her bosom blow. 


The little birds on flutt’ring wing, 
Who lightly brush the sparkling dew 
And love in tender matins sing, 
Are not so happy or so true. 


Ho.. blissful are the lover's joys, 
By innocence and beauty blest! 
When not a cloud his peace destroys, 
Or doubts or fears disturb his rest. 
ROCKINGHAM 


—— 
For the Repertory. 
ON SOCIETY. 
I often have heard, with amazement, the sound 
Of frigid philosophers’ lays; 
Have seen them with raptures ecstatic abound, 
And chant to dull Solitude’s praise. 


Bold Genius to her condescending to bend, 
At her shrine with humility bows; 
And, begging her kind inspiration to len 
An humble dependence avows. 7 


But perish such thoughts! they from phantasy spring; 
Ye Muses, descend not so low; 

No longer your lyre with misery ring, 
And tune it no longer to woe. 


No longer proclaim the disgrace of mankind, 
And to Fame’s sounding trumpet convey 
Those tidings which, spurned by a generous mind, 
Would moulder in silent decay. 


No more with stern coldness humanity chide, 
And nature degrade with a tear; 

No longer repeat the false oaths of the bride, 
And declare all her vows insincere. 


Then mournfully say, from the world you'll retire 
Where no tie will continue to bind; 

There peaceful, remote from its venom, expire, 
And in heaven that happiness find 


Which so constant on earth you have sought for in 
vain, 
To enjoy it in tranquil repose; 
Bat, evading your grasp, she left nothing but pain, 
A reward for your dangers and woes. 


Let Solitude’s votary Solitude sing, 
Sweet Society still will I praise, 

Unappall’d by the sound of his harsh grating string, 
To her dedicate all my lays. 


Of female inconstancy he may complain, 
Her praise my best theme shall be still; 
And whilst he, with sorrow, shall mourn o’er the 
plain, 
In the city I’ll wander at will; 


On the breast of my charmer with rapture recline, 
Exist on her nectarous breath; 
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-In silent amazement I gazed on her charms, 


me 








When he o’er misfortune shall secretly pine, 
And pray for a respite of death. 


Are these then the pleasures of Solitude’s charms? 
Is it thus she commands her esteem? 

Whilst Society, mildly expanding her arms, 
By stoics is hiss’d from the scene. 


Avaunt! then, ye insects of misery’s cell; 
In misery silently rove: 
lever will sing (disregarding her yell) 
To Society, Friendship and Love. 
THADDEUS. 


4 





For the Repertory. 
ESTHER. 
As I traversed the banks of Schuylkill’s soft stream, 
And wander’d from thicket to grove, 


I saw through the foliage a fair one astray, 
She seem’d like the goddess of love. 


While my bosom in fervor did glow; 
With doubt I was fraught, whether mortal was she, 
Or an angel descended below. 


Her eyes were of azure, her bosom of snow; 
Her cheeks with the blushing rose graced; 

Her lips as if coral had claim’d them its own, 
And there its chief residence placed. 


Twas Esther; she dwells in yon mansion of peace, 
_ The fair who first taught me to love; 
For her my fond bosom heaves many a sigh, 
As I wander the shady alcove. 


She’ ‘gauteous as Venus, transcendent as Sol; 
é » thay eye the false Hebes below, 

And indignantly spurn at the vain charms of those, 
Which art and not nature does show. Ss. 





For the Repertory. 
TO MY SISTER, 
Who had plucked a rose which I had intended to 
present to a female friend. 


I had chosen a rose for my fair; 
1 watch’d it as daily it grew; 
But vain my solicitous care, 
Alas! it was plucked by you. 
Than a rose, you have robb’d me of more, 
More roses adorn the green plains; 
A loss I have still to deplore, 
A kiss I had had for my pains. 


But tke rose has been pluck’d, it is gone; 
And may it prove pleasant and sweet, 

As the breezes that wait on the morn, 
When spring flowers glow at thy feet. 


May it plant in thy bosom no thorn, 
Nor cause thee, my sister, a pain; 
But long may it grace and adorn, 


And its fragrance forever retain. A.C. M. 





For the Repertory. 
THE SPORTSMAN. 
[he joyous sportsman ranges o’er the lawn, 
Before the light of day begins to dawn, 
With hounds well train’d he tracks the nimble hare, 
With skill and eagerness pursues the deer. 
He marks th’ unheeding pheasant as it flies, 
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No boggy marsh or swamp can stop his way, 


Nor thorny, pathless thicket force his stay; 

Soon as the warbling flock ascend the air, 

His gun is aim’d with certainty and care; 

Some fall immediate from their lofty height, 
Dead to the ground, arrested in their flight; 
Some wounded, fluttering, are an easy prey; 

The rest to seek for refuge soar away. 

The night comes on and evening shades appear, 
The huntsman homeward thinks tis time to steer. 
Now the wild beasts may stroll in safety round, 
The feather’d race may dwell in peace profound; 
The night can shield them from the fowler’s skill, 
Secure in slumber now they fear no ill. M—. 


For the Repertory. 


STANZAS 

On the death of Master John Averly, who was un- 
fortunately drowned on the 23d of June, while 
bathing in the Schuylkill: He was a promising 
youth. 


Parent, why does thy striken heart 
Incessantly repine? 

Why find it still so hard to part, 
And innocence resign. 


He is frem sin, from sorrow torn, 
An offering due to heaven; 

For that blest end thy John was born, 
Just lent, ah! never given. 


With chaplets twined from sacred bowers 
A fragrant wreath he wears, 

Not fading, but immortal flowers, 
Each shining temple bears. 


He was a flower, so early cropp’d, 
Was handed to the tomb; 
Yet Death this angel only lopp’d, 
In paradise to bloom. 
ALONZO. 





For the Repertory. 


TO OPHELIA. 
«« Well! joy to thy soul though it melt not for me! 
Soft peaee to thy mind and from care be it free. 
Though far from my woods, from my cottage roam, 
A wanderer wild, from the pleasures of home; 
That eye, which with tenderness thrillingly beams, 
Unfaded in brilliance, shall glow in my dreams; 
And thy fair blooming cheek, the abode of the rose, 
Fond fancy will view in the realms of repose; 
My slumbers will oft be disturb’d with a sigh, 
And the visions of happiness mock me and fly, 
When I think that thy heart, though truant to thee, 
Beats not with affectionate fervor for me. 
The green dewy lawn and the jessamine bowers, 
Where I’ve rapt’rously spent the gay lightfooted 
hours, 
With thee, my companion, so frequently stray’d, 
Or courted repose mid the Elms spreading shade; 
And o’er ev’ry gay scene, to fond memory dear, 
I'll shed, while recalling them, many a tear. 
Then joy to thy heart, and may angels attend, 
And temporal trials with happiness blend! 
But as oft as each morn shall your pleasures renew, 
Breathe a sigh for the youth who still loves you so 
true.” 
Thus Fernando, dejected, a prey to despair, 
Sighing sung while the sails were unfurl’d to the air. 





And o’er the verdant plain with swiftness hies, 


ORLANDO. 


ILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 









For the Repertory. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES. 
See antea, page 30. 


I, 
Your first is 4, which schoolmen teach, 
Ranks in the scale of parts of speech: 
Your second, if I guess aright, 
Is den the utmost reach of sight: 
The human frame if we divide, 
We'll find has right and left a side: 
Connecting parts, I plainly view 
A poet and physician too, 
Whom genius owns as one allied, 
Well known by name of Aéenside. 


Il. 
To hold a spear, a sword or shield, 
The warrior in the embattled field, 
To guard his life, his foes t’ alarm, 
Will try the vigor of his arm; 
And deal out death among the throng, 
While yet he finds that arm is strong; 
And these two parts whene’er conjoined, 
Name him who means of health defined, 
Who justly is enrolled by fame, 
For Armstrong is the poet’s name. 

ALICIAN. 





Philadelphia, 


SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1810. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
As jt is our main object to present a union 
of the useful and the agreeable, we give a 
general welcome to our correspondents thi: 
week; and we flatter ourselves that their re- 
ception with the public will be such as to 
induce them to continue their favors. 

The few remarks we had intended to make 
on the respective writers we have been obli- 
ged to omit in order to give place to our 
friends. 

We have received a multiplicity of com- 
munications, which we have not rq to 
particularize. 





ae 

The trustees of the university of Penn- 
sylvania, with a view to a more complete 
system of medical education in that seminary, 
have lately establisitd a professorship of 
Natural Philosophy for the medical depart- 
ment, and divided the professorship of Ana- 
tomy and Midwifery into two separate pro- 
fessorships. 

Dr. Caspar Wistar is elected the professor 
of anatomy; Dr. Thomas C. James the pro- 
fessor of midwifery; and Robert Hare, jun. 
the professor of natural philosophy. 

At a stated meeting of the college of 
physicians, held on the 3d instant for the 
election of officers, the following persons 
were chosen officers for the ensuing year. 

President—Dr. Adem Kuhn. 

Vice President—Dr. Samuel Duffield. 

Censors—Drs. Thomas Parke,Gaspar Wis- 
tar, Samuel P. Griffitts, and William Currie. 

Treasurer—Dr. Thomas C. James. 

Secretary—Dr. Thomas T. Hewson. 
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REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
(Concluded. ) 
(M) 
Boston, 13th August, 1809. 

“The importance in Massachusetts of 
nail machinery, and of all that relates to 
rolling and slitting mills, with which nail 
machinery is immediately connected, re- 
quires that a particular account should be 
given of them. 
In old countries, nails are forged; here, 
they are cut, and it is curious to trace the 
progress of American genius, through the 
various steps of this invention. Twenty 
years ago some men, now unknown, and 
then obscure, began by cutting slices out 
of old hoops, and by a common vice griping 
those pieces, headed them with several 
strokes of the hammer. Gradually slitting 
mills were built and the shears and the 
heading tools were perfectioned; yet much 
labor and expense were requisite to make 
nails. In a little while, Jacob Perkins, Jona- 
than Ellis and a few others put into excu- 
tion the thought of cutting and of heading 
nails by water; but more intent upon their 
machinery than upon their pecuniary af- 
fairs, they were unable to prosecute the 
> business. At different times, different men 
» have spent fortunes in improvements, and it 
» may be said with truth, more than a million 
of dollars; but at last those joint efforts are 
| crowned with complete success, and we are 
now able to manufacture at about one third 
of the expense that wrought nails can be 
manufactured for, nails which are superior 
to them for at least 3-4 of the purposes to 
S which nails are applied, and which for 7-8 
of those purposes are as good. The machine 
m by Odiorne, that lately invent- 
be an Ellis, and a few others, pre- 
en e specimens of American genius. 
Yo™Northern carpenters it is well known 
Sthat in almost all instances it is not neces- 
sary to bore the wood before driving a cut 
nail. All that is required is to place the 
cutting edge of the nail across the grain of 
the wood. It is also true ‘that cut nails will 
hold better in the wood. These qualities are, 
In some instances, worth twenty per ceit. 
of the value of the article, which is equal 
tothe whole expense of manufacturing: it. 
or sheathing and drawing, cut nails are 
ull as good as wrough nails. Only in one 
"spect are the best wrought nails a little 
‘uperior to cut nails, and that is, where it 
‘necessary they should be ; a The 
wnufacture of cut nails w rn in our 
WN country, and has within its bosom ad- 
‘need through all the various stages of in- 
‘icy to manhood, and no doubt we shall be 
n able, by receiving proper encourage- 
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ment, to render them superior to wrought 
nails in every particular. 

The principle business of rolling and 
slitting mills is in rolling nail plates. They 
also serve to make nail rods, hoops, tires, 
sheet iron, and sheet copper. In this state, 
we have no less than twelve, viz. 

At Dover, one owned by the Boston iron 
and nail factory, which is composed of John 
and Samuel Welles, and R. Whiting. 

At Plymouth, one owned by Samuel 
Spear, W. Davis and Nath. Russel. 

At Dover, Beverly, Amsbury, one each, 
all incorporated companies, owned, in part 
I presume, by William Gray, Samuel Gray 
and Osgood. 

At Newton, one owned by Rufus Ellis, 
general Elliot and others. 

At Norton, one. 

At Taunton, three owned by Leonard and 
Crocker and others. 

At Bridgewater, two. 

These mills could roll and slit 7,000 tons 
of iron a year. They now, it is presumed, 
rolt and sht each year, about 3,500 tons, 
2,400 tons of which are probably cut up 
into nails and brads. These 3,500 tons sell 
for as much as 700,000 dollars, and we may 
call American labor and profit 3-5 of it, 
when foreign iron is employed, and the 
whole of it when our iron is made use of. 

It is not useless to observe that the con- 
sumption of cut nails has increased in pro- 
portion as their manufacture has been 
brought to perfection. As late as ten years 
ago, it was very small and the increase has 
been much less rapid than it would have 
been had the rivalship of foreign nails not 
stood in the way. 

The English iron imported into this 
country, either in bars or in nail plates, or 
in nail rods, or in hoops, is not good for 
any thing, nor are tires manufactured with 
it of any use. Out of the ore they roll the 
iron into bars, without hammering it, which 
saves them much expense: but the conse- 
quence is, that although the iron looks well, 
yet it is not compact at all; has no strength 
and good as the razors of Peter Pindar “to 
sell but not to use.” The fact is the British 
never employ it in their own country, nor 
can a man while he is buying a hoop, or a 
tire, or a cut nail, distinguish whether it 
was made out of English iron. To prevent 
this species of fraud, it is necessary that 
government should prohibit entirely the im- 
portation of English bar iron, nail plates, 
nail rods, &c. This will also encourage the 
manufacture of our own iron. At particular 
times America has been filled with the re- 
tuse of English nails and brads, and then 
the American manufacturer has been oblig- 























ed to stop his works and subject to losses, 
and the consumer deceived by the name of 
English nails has bought this refuse greatly 
to his injury. It is therefore highly impor- 
tant to prohibit the importation of English 
nails and brads, of all the kinds which can be 
replaced immediately by America, and this 
includes all except fine drawn nails, upon 
which an extra duty of one per cent. per 
lb. might be placed, and if no part of this 
extra duty were drawn back, it would by 
thus much encourage the exportation of 
American nails. 

Nor can the legislature be restrained 
from prohibiting foreign naiis and brads, by 
a fear that the American manufactures will 
be unable to furnish the quantity wanted, 
for almost immediately they could manufac- 
ture half as many again as they now do, and 
in six months could increase to any quantity 
desired; nor is it to be feared that the prices 
will be advanced by monopoly, as the dif- 
ferent patent rights of improved nail ma- 
chinery are owned by a great many individ- 
uals totally disconnected, and as some pretty 
good machines are common to all. It is also 
well to state, in addition, that cut nails have 
been exported in considerable quantities, 
and gone to a good market; whilst they | 
were not so well made, they were fai” 
foreign ports without a profit; in Ha 
and in many other places they now actually 
prefer 4d cut nails of a good quality to the 
best English nails with which they have 
usually been supplied. I cannot leave off 
this subject without adding one word more 
about English iron. It may be the plan of 
the English when selling it to us to bring into 
discredit American cut nails and other Ame- 
rican manufactured articles. Unfortunately a 
great proportion of those articles, and especi- 
ally cut nails, has been manufactured out of 
that iron, and probably it ever will be, because 
the articles cost less, look fuil as well, and sell 
as well to those who never bought any before. 
It is almost impossible for many people to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad cut nails, 
and some are led to prefer giving a higher 
price for English wrought nails, which are 
no better than cut nails, manufactured out 
of any iron but English. I have already ob- 
served that the mills in Massachussetts 
could manufacture 7,000 tons of iron, while 
5,500 tons. This 
arises mostly from the rivalship with im- 
ported articles of the same kind, a rivalship 
which the legislature may do away at once. 

It need not be mentioned that the iron 
manufactures have, on exportation, an equi- 
table right to a drawback of duty on impor- 
ted iron. . 


they only manutacture 


In Massachusetts originated the project te 
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‘tion. Lately manufactorics have been erect- 


‘ably they will rapidly multiply there, and 


inferior to the English. This first success- 

















manufacture cut nails, and there it has first 
been brought to its present state of perfec- 


ed to a considerable extent, in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and unquestion- 


soon be spread all over the country, if the 
encouragements are given by the legislature 
which are suggested in this sketch. If the 
legislature should determine to allow a 
drawback of the duty on iron when manu- 
factured, it might be well to render the thing 
more simple to change that duty, which is 
now ad valorem, into a specific duty by the 
pound. Say, for example, make it one cent 
per pound. 
(N.) 
Wrentham, October 3, 1809. 
STRAW BONNETS. 

“ This business commenced in this town 
in the year 1801; at that time the English 
straw bonnet had become the fashionable 
out-door head dress of the ladies in the large 
towns, who are allowed always to take the 
Jead in the fashions. The prices demanded 
for them were so great as to prevent 
the farmer’s daughters purchasing them. 
A young lady, stimulated with a desire to 
uppear not less fashionable than those who 
we! ~ better able, or more willing to pay an 
eXwavagant price for a bonnet, conceived 
that she might, with her own ingenuity and 
industry, fabricate one for herself, equal in 
quality and less in expense, than an English 
bonnet would cost. The bonnet was soon 
completed, and was thought to be no way 


ful effert of the young lady soon command- 
ed customers, who furnished with 
bonnets at about half the price which were 
paid for those imported. 

The demands for these bonnets increasing, 
others were induced to try their ingenuity. 
These small attempts were gencrally crown- 
ed with success. Ina few months the manufac- 
ture of bonnets exceeded the domestic de- 
mand for them. The surplus were entrusted 
to the care of a man who frequented the 
market at Boston, with the common pro- 
ductions of the country, who made such 
returns as to not only encourage the first 
adventurers to continue the business, but to 
induce others also to become adventurers; 
so that at the end of one year the bonnet 
business had become an important article of 
traffic in this vicinity. Since which the busi- 
ness has annually increased and the demands 
for hats and bonnets becomes more and 
more extensive. The principal part of the 
business is done in the towns of Wrentham, 
Franklin, Medway, Medfield, Billingham, 
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towns in the counties of Bristol and Wor- 
cester have likewise entered into this busi- 
ness. 
This concise history of a manufactory 
which owes its commencement to mere ac- 
cident, may not be uninteresting to you; in 
which I have been a little particular to 
shew from what small beginnings an impor- 
tant article of merchandize may be produc- 
ed. Could you have believed that the annual 
amount of straw hats and bonnets made in 
the town of Wrentham alone, is equal to 
100,000 dollars? This I suppose to be within 
bounds; for the amount of the other towns 
in the county of Norfolk above mentioned, 
I add 100,000 dollars more; this sum is per- 
haps much too small. Bristol and Worcester 
manufacture to a considerable amount, and 
the business has commenced, I have been 
informed, in the other parts of the state. 
It is to be understood that the above sum 
of 200,000 dollars, is exclusive of hats and 
bonnets made and worn by those who manu- 
facture them. These bonnets and hats are 
exported, not only to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Charleston, South Carolina, Savannah and 
New Orleans, but to several of the West 
India islands.” 
—= +o 

LITERARY iNTELLIGENCE. 

We announce with pleasure that Mr. John 
W. Scott, printer and bookseller of this city, 
has issued proposals for publishing “Sermons 
on various and important subjects in Prac- 
tical Divinity, adapted to the plainest capaci- 
ties, and suited to the family and closet, by 
Devereaux Jarratt, late minister of the gos- 
pel in Virginia.” The zeal and perseverance 
of Mr. Jarratt in the important work of the 
ministry, the success of the gospel by the 
instrumentality of his preaching, and above 
all, the intrinsic excellency of divine truth, 
which stamps a character on these sermons, 
strongly recommend them to Christians of 
every denomination: Mr. Jarratt’s manner is 
impressive, animated and engaging; his elu- 
cidations plain and perspicuous, his style 
pure and elegant: sensible himself of the 
high value of immortal souls and feeling in 
his bosom the glow @ Christian affection, he 
manifested an ardent desire for the salvation 
of sinners, diligently applying himself to the 
service of his divine Master, anxious to do 
the work of an evangelist, to make full 
proof of his ministry: and, that his usefulness 
might not end with his temporal existence, 
he was induced to publish in volumes the 
substance of what he had delivered from the 
pulpit. We feel a peculiar satisfaction in re- 
commending this valuable work to the pa- 
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MARRIED, 

On Tuesday the 19th June, by the Rey. 
Isaac Grier, Mr. Thomas Billington, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Miss Susan Hunter, of Augusta 
township, Northumberland county. 
On Thursday the 21st June, by the Rey- 
erend Dr. Green, Mr. Andrew C. Barclay, 
merchant, to Miss Catharine Goddard, both 
of this city 
HEALTH OFFICE, 

June 30, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 23d to the 30th June. 


Diseases. 


ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 

Apoplexy 1 0 Fever,malignant 1 0 

Cancer 1 1 Inflam.oflungs 1 0 

Casualties 1 0 Inflam. of bowels 1 0 

Cholera morbus 0 13 Old age 1 0 

Consumption oflungsS 3 Sore throat 0 1 

Convulsions O 6 Small pox natural 0 1 

Decay 1. O Stillborn 0 1 

Dropsy of the breasi 1 © Chicken pox 01 

Dropsy inthe brain 0 2 — 

Drowned 01 15 31 

Dysentery 01 —_~— 
Debility 1 0 Total 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 19 Between 50and60 3 

Between 1 and 2 6 eS 

5 3 70 80 #1 

5 10 2 8so 9 0 

10 20 4 90 100 1 

20 30 2 Ages uuknown 0 

30 «640 4 ie 

40 50 1 Total 46 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’ciock. 3 0’clock. 


June 25 72 76 
26 73 75 may: 
27 71 74 W5 
28 72 72 77 
29 73 79 80 
30 76 80 83 





WANTED, 

As an apprentice to the Printing Bu 

between twelve and fifteen years of age. 

can be well recommended will receive good encov- 


ragemient. Inguire at this Office. 
June 16. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10 Sansom street, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, No. 122 
Market street, John W. Scott; No. 147 Chesnut 
street, W. W. Woodward, corner of Second and 
Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No, 249 Mar- 
ket street. 


Communi post paid, addressed to the pul: 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 








tronage of the Christian community. 


No. 17, Arch Street. 
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